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The Triangle Cinema 

Aston University, Aston Triangle, 
Birmingham B4 7ET. 

Telephone: 021 359 3979/4192 

Information 

We are open to the public but we also operate a 
membership scheme. 

Full Membership costs £5.50 (£3.50 concessions) 
and entitles you to discounts on tickets, invitations to 
special previews and mailing of the bi-monthly 
programme booklet. 

Mailing Membership costs £2.50 (£1.50 
concessions) and is designed for those who wish to have 
the programme booklet mailed to their home. It does 
not include any of the other entitlements of full 
membership. 

CINEMA PRICES: £2.70 - Public; £2.20 - 
Members, Students; £1.60 - Senior Citizens, 
Unwaged, under 16s. All tickets £1.60 for week¬ 
day matinees. 

Proof of status must be provided when claiming 
concessionary rates. 

The Triangle Cafe is open seven days a week, 
from 2.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m., serving refreshments and 
home-made cakes. 

Facilities for the disabled are available at the 
Cinema, and we give one complimentary ticket to your 
attendant. Please telephone in advance and ask for the 
Duty House Manager on arrival. 

Box Office Arrangements The Box Office opens 
half an hour before the start of each performance. 

Advance bookings can be made (by telephone or 
in person) from 10.00 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Monday - 
Friday and from 2.30 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. Saturday. 
ACCESS and VISA welcome. 

Advance tickets may also be purchased from the 
Ticket Shop, City Arcade (off Corporation Street), 
Birmingham. 

How to find The Triangle 

ON FOOT. Just 15 minutes walk from New Street Station. Walk 
up Corporation Street from the centre of town and continue, via 
the subway at James Watt Queensway, towards Aston Street. The 
Cinema is located on the triangular campus of Aston University, 
now called the Aston Triangle. 

BY BUS. Numbers 93, 94, 14, 55, 43, 103 and 104 stop within 
easy reach of the Cinema. 

BY CAR. From the city centre take Jennens Row off Masshouse 
Circus Roundabout, then the fourth exit on the left (Woodcock 
Street) and finally second on the left - Holt Street. 


HMV 


The Triangle would like to thank H.M.V. Stores 
at 134 fr 141, New Street, Birmingham, for 
providing music in the cinema. 
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Vincent and Theo (15) 

July 1-4, 6-8 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Robert Altman. U.K./France, 1990. 

Starring: Tim Roth, Paul Rhys, Jip Wijngaarden. 

Colour. 138 mins. 

Long in the margins of commercial film- 
making, Robert Altman is poised for a 
mainstream comeback with his splendid 
Vincent and Theo , featuring British actor Tim 
Roth's staggering performance as van Gogh. 
A study of the artist's last years as seen 
through his tortured relationship with his 
brother, the film is shrewdly timed to hit 
screens in the midst of world-wide hoopla 
surrounding the centenary of van Gogh's 
death. 

Paradoxically, this is one of Altman's 
most cinematically conventional films as 
well as one of his most deeply personal. As 
such, it may be the rare Altman film that 
can satisfy both his coterie of admirers and 
a wider audience. The director's only avant- 


garde touch is the audaciously witty and 
appropriate opening sequence, in which 
video footage of the recent auction of a van 
Gogh painting at Christie's in London for 
£22.5 million is juxtaposed visually and 
aurally with the painter lying filthy and 
wretched in his shabby digs. Having set the 
tone, Altman and his incisive scriptwriter 
Julian Mitchell focus on Vincent's obsessive 
devotion to his craft and the failure of his 
financially supportive but overly timid art 
dealer brother to win him acceptance in an 
art world that scorned his idiosyncratic 
genius. . . . 

The heart of the film is its exploration of 
the destructive, unacknowledged but 
important relationship between artist and 
patron. Paul Rhys skillfully inhabits a char¬ 
acter even more wretchedly unhappy than 
his brother, who at least has the consolation 
of his art, and Theo's own incipient mad¬ 
ness gives the film much of its unsettling 
tone. 

Seldom has an artist been so convinc¬ 
ingly or movingly portrayed on screen. 
Roth powerfully conveys Vincent's heroic, 
obsessive concentration on his work, and 
the resultant loneliness and isolation. His 
performance brings alive the backbreaking 
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work and discipline required for artistic cre¬ 
ation. With his rotten teeth and paint- 
smeared face, hands and clothing, he's the 
artist as peasant work-man, a refreshing 
change from the usual cinematic depictions 
of painters as Byronic visionaries. Slight, 
shambling, melancholic, feral, he provides a 
window onto the internal life of the artist 
that eluded Kirk Douglas's overly extrovert¬ 
ed work in Lust for Life. While avoiding 
undue histrionics (he's often pensive and 
removed), Roth makes Vincent's descent 
into violent insanity as precipitous and 
appalling as any Altman has evoked in a 
career often fixated on that theme. The 
artist's affliction is left somewhat mysteri¬ 
ous; his epilepsy unmentioned. 

Unusual for its genre in that it shows a 
real interest in the artist's work and the 
evolution of his artistic consciousness, 
Vincent and Theo also avoids trivializing the 
torment of madness by explicitly mocking 
the facile and conventional notion, 
expressed by Dr. Paul Gachet (Jean-Pierre 
Cassel), that Vincent was really sane and 
'the rest of us are the sick ones'. 

The respect for the artist and his strug¬ 
gles that suffuse Vincent and Theo is an 
empathy that comes from the depth of the 
soul and one that shows the brilliantly orig¬ 
inal but often erratic director at the mature 
height of his power.— Variety. 

Max man amour (Max My 
Love) (18) 

July 13-18 (6.30 p.m.) 

Director: Nagisa Oshima. France/U.S.A., 1986. 

Starring: Charlotte Rampling, Anthony Higgins, 

Bernard-Pierre Donnadieu. 

Colour. Subtitled. 97 mins. 

Faced with the prospect of a Nagisa Oshima 
film about a bored wife who apparently has 
an affair with a monkey, the Cannes Film 
Festival audience steeled itself for some¬ 
thing darkly outrageous. What they got was 
a cool, witty study in bourgeois manners 
owing something to the late Luis Bunuel. 
Oshima collaborated with Burnt el's writer, 
Jean-Claude Carriere, on the script and the 
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result is a black comedy which skillfully 
avoids most of the obvious pitfalls. Shooting 
in a much plainer style than usual, in well- 
upholstered studio interiors, Oshima 
observes the unusual triangle with a kind of 
laid-back humour and tenderness, rising to 
great satirical heights in a dinner-party 
scene, with the monkey enfamille. Charlotte 
Rampling gives possibly her best perfor¬ 
mance as the mysterious wife, husky-toned, 
enigmatic and very secretive.— John 
Gillett/L.F.F. Programme. 

A Tale of Springtime 
(Conte de printemps) (U) 

July 13-18 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Eric Rohmer. France, 1989. 

Starring: Anne Teyssedre, Hugues Quester, Florence Darel. 

Colour. Subtitled. 112 mins. 

Veteran French director Eric Rohmer inau¬ 
gurates a new cycle of morality parables, 
entitled 'Tales of the Four Seasons', with 
another of his bright, urbane, sophisticated 
conversation pieces for which he is famous. 

This is a subtly suggestive story of the 
relationships among a small group of peo¬ 
ple, wittily scripted and directed. The theme 
is the tendency of certain persons to impose 
their will on others, and the various emo¬ 
tional types of blackmail employed to 
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A Tale of Springtime 


and closing theme and Schumann's piano 
music integrated into the plot, lend the 
film that specific intellectual aura which is 
by now Rohmer's trademark.— Edna 
Fainaru/V ariety. 

Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down! 
(iAtame!) (18) 

July 20-25; July 27-August 5 
(See Calendar for times) 

See under Almodovar Season for notes 


achieve this purpose. 

Jeanne, a pretty philosophy teacher 
whose boyfriend is away on business, stays 
for a week with Natacha, an 18-year-old 
conservatory student she meets by chance. 
Natacha's parents are separated, she hates 
her mother, dotes on her father, can't stand 
his latest girlfriend, and would very much 
like to replace her with Jeanne. To this end 
she manipulates her new friend into her 
parents' graces, leading everybody involved 
into intriguing situations. All of them are 
resolved in long conversations, some of 
them highly literate, reflecting moral uncer¬ 
tainties and doubts on the part of all the 
leading characters. 

Unlike his recent work, in which he 
seemed to thrive on a simpler and more 
immediate dialogue, Rohmer is going back 
here to the philosophical mood of his earli¬ 
er films (Ma Nuit chez Maud). Jeanne, by her 
profession, is a natural for highbrow quotes. 
Eve, the girlfriend of Natache's father, is just 
preparing her own thesis in the same 
domain, and the rest are only too happy to 
go along and explore the possibilities of 
abstract thought. Characters, however, are 
finely portrayed and the verbal outpour 
sounds natural enough coming from 
them.... 

Rohmer fans, who have discovered new 
depths in each of his films, will certainly 
enjoy the latest one as well, but will find 
themselves walking through familiar terri¬ 
tory. Tightly controlled camera work (back 
to 35mm after several 16mm forays), 
Beethoven's 'Spring Sonata' as the opening 


The Law of Desire 
(La ley del deseo) (18) 

August 6-8 (See Calendar for times) 

See under Almodovar Season for notes 

What Have I Done to 
Deserve This? 

(tQue he hecho para 
merecer esto?) (18) 

August 6-8 (See Calendar for times) 

See under Almodovar Season for notes 

Romuald and Juliette (15) 

August 10-15, 17-19 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Coline Serreau. France, 1989. 

Starring: Daniel Auteuil, Firmine Richard, Pierre Vernier. 
Colour. Subtitled. 118 mins. 


After her hugely successful Three Men and a 
Baby, Coline Serreau has directed another 
tremendously successful comedy. Romuald 
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and Juliette is the fast-paced story of a very 
unlikely love affair between a hard-nosed 
business executive (Daniel Auteuil), mar¬ 
ried with children, and his black office 
cleaning lady. The build-up to this surpris¬ 
ing ending leads us through a series of 
intrigues concerning the private and corpo¬ 
rate troubles of Romuald which Juliette, 
with her finely-tuned 'common sense' and 
shrewdness, resolves, exposing along the 
way the absurdity of corporate structures 
and ambitious ladder-climbing. A wonder¬ 
ful comedy of opposites—racial, social and 
economic— Romuald and Juliette radiates 
warmth and humanity spiced with an irre¬ 
sistible sense of humour. To be added to my 
list of desert island movies.— Rosa 
Bosch/ L.F.F. Programme. 

Three Women in Love (Der 
Philosoph) (18) 

August 11-22 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Rudolf Thome. W. Germany, 1989. 

Starring: Johannes Herrschmann, Adriana Altaras, 

Friederike Tiefenbacher. 

Colour. Subtitled. 83 mins. 

German film-maker Rudolf Thome's origi¬ 
nal title for this film. The Philosopher , gives a 
better idea of the serious intentions imbed¬ 
ded in this charming, seemingly innocent 
exploration of love and sexual politics. The 
set-up is simple: Georg Hermes (Johannes 
Herrschmann), a crop-haired, otherworldly 
philosopher, celebrates the publication of a 
book he has written by visiting an up¬ 
market boutique for a new suit. There he 
attracts the attention of shop girls 
Franziska, Beate and Martha. Following a 
flattering dinner with them, the reclusive 
soul is seduced by Franziska into visiting 
the apartment the women share. When 
they explain to him that they are three god¬ 
desses and invite him to come and live with 
them, his initial conceit turns to confusion 
and fear. Are they for real? Or are they 
merely toying with him? Can this be love? 
The fake-naive, mischievous tone of the 
film will be familiar to lovers of such fellow 
German 'feminist' film-makers as Dorris 
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Dorrie and Percy Adlon. In common with 
them, Thome's interest is less with plot and 
characterisation; rather he gently probes, by 
a mixture of satire, irony and affirmation, 
the notions that underpin our social and 
sexual behaviour. It's a risky business: the 
film threatens constantly to lapse into 
patronage and self-regard, begs constant 
indulgence and courts torpor with its lan¬ 
guid, almost lazy pacing. But its self- 
confidence and gaiety pulls it through and 
strangely suspends all sense of disbelief.— 
Wally Hammond /Time Out. 

Black Rainbow (15) 

August 24-29 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Mike Hodges. U.K., 1989. 

Starring: Rosanna Arquette, Jason Robards, Tom Hulce. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 103 mins. 

After enduring the slings and arrows of out¬ 
rageous production interference on his 
recent films, Mike Hodges bounces back in 
fine form with this ingenious, gripping 
supernatural thriller from his own pen. 
Made for the newly revived Goldcrest and 
shot entirely on location in North Carolina, 
Black Rainbow tells of a young travelling 
clairvoyant (Rosanna Arquette) and her 
alcoholic father (a persuasively grizzled 
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Jason Robards) who perform their act in 
town halls rather in the manner of the late 
Doris Stokes. Charlatans or not, the people 
want to believe, until Arquette receives a 
vision from the spirit world that a man has 
been murdered. But his wife has just left 
him alive and well. . . Ghost story meets 
conspiracy thriller as local industrial cor¬ 
ruption is unearthed and a professional hit 
man is called into service. Told through the 
eyes of a sceptical reporter (Tom Hulce), the 
tale gradually gathers momentum towards 
a powerful climax that recalls Hodges's flair 
in this territory. He's also strongly aided by 
the burnished photography of Gerry Fisher 
as well as excellent performances, in partic¬ 
ular an unexpectedly chilling one from 
Arquette.— David Thompson. 

The Vanishing 
(Spoorloos) (12) 

August 24-29 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: George Sluizer. Netherlands/France, 1988. 

Starring: Bernard-Pierre Donnadieu, Gene Bervoets, 

Johanna Ter Steege. 

Colour. Subtitled. 106 mins. 

Described by Dutch director George Sluizer 
as a movie which should 'titillate your 
intellect whilst giving you goose pimples', 
this unforgettably chilling psychodrama 
twists the slenderest of plots into a hellish 
exploration of human potential. On a driv¬ 
ing holiday in France, a young Dutch cou¬ 
ple, Saskia and Rex, stop at a service station 
to refuel; as Rex waits by the car, Saskia 
walks to a nearby toilet, and simply vanish¬ 
es without a trace. Three years later, an 
embittered Rex (Gene Bervoets) finds him¬ 
self drawn into a nightmarish relationship 
with Saskia's awesomely mundane abduc- 
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tor, Raymond Lemorne (Bernard-Pierre 
Donnadieu), who via taunting postcards 
promises to reveal the fate of his lost lover. 
Consumed by his desire for knowledge, Rex 
resolves to confront his nemesis and end 
the Nietzschean conflict of wills in which 
he is embroiled. Adapted from Tim 
Krabbe's novel The Golden Egg, this is a 
beautifully understated study of obsession 
that investigates the edges of rationality 
and the destructive capacity of idealistic 
devotion. At the heart of its icy spell is 
Donnadieu's utterly plausible evocation of 
everyday madness, a resolutely banal pic¬ 
ture of evil. Sluizer's direction is seamless 
throughout, effortlessly juggling domestici¬ 
ty and damnation as it ploughs inexorably 
toward an appalling denouement. An entic¬ 
ing, terrifying vision, superbly conceived 
and masterfully executed.— Mark 
Kermode/Time Out. 

Wild at Heart (18) 

August 31 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: David Lynch. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Nicolas Cage, Laura Dern, Diane Ladd. 

Colour. Scope. Dolby stereo. 124 mins. 

Joltingly violent, wickedly funny and rivet- 
ingly erotic, David Lynch's Wild at Heart is a 
rollercoaster ride to redemption through an 
American gothic heart of darkness. In his 

T. V. series Twin Peaks and his ground-break¬ 
ing Blue Velvet, Lynch worked from the 
premise that unspeakable evil lurks just 
beneath mainstream America's complacent 
patina of normalcy. But in Wild at Heart 
there are no boundaries between the every¬ 
day and a lurid subterranean netherworld. 
Other film-makers have poked beneath the 

U. S. underbelly, but rarely has the demi¬ 
monde of losers, hard-cases, shamans, con- 
men and crazies been lit up with such 
incandescent heat. In Wild at Heart Lynch 
controls such extraordinary cinematic 
power that his most bizzare and incongru¬ 
ous over-reachings mesmerize. 

Wild at Heart will be reviewed in full in the 
next programme, which will also feature a 
selection of David Lynch's earlier films. 
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——Season ■ 

The Best of the ’80s 

Part Three 


Our season on the 80s continues with nine films selected by Tony Cowdrill, a local film enthusiast who will 
be familiar to regular visitors to the Triangle as one of our part-time House Managers. For the record, it 
should be noted that Tony's original selection also included Louis Malle's Atlantic City, which was unavail¬ 
able for screening because the British distribution rights have expired. This series will continue over the 
next two programmes with selections by Mike Davies and Peter Walsh. 


Brazil ( 15 ) 

July 5 (2 JO, 5.15 &8.00 p.m.) 

Director: Terry Gilliam. U.K., 1985. 

Starring: Jonathan Pryce, Robert De Niro, Ian Holm. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 142 mins. 

It was no doubt inevitable that the decade 
would see the making of at least one film ver¬ 
sion of George Orwell's novel 1984. The offi¬ 
cial adaptation, directed by Michael Radford, 
was in my view a failure because it took its 
source material and its own sense of bleakness 
too literally. But a completely different 
approach was on display in Terry Gilliam's 
Brazil, which was released just four months 
after Radford's film and was clearly inspired by 
Orwell's depiction of a futuristic society gov¬ 
erned by the dictates of bureaucracy and tech¬ 
nology. Unlike Radford, Gilliam and co-writer 
Tom Stoppard used this vision as a spring¬ 
board to develop a bitingly satirical serio¬ 
comic fantasy. 

The Winston Smith character in Brazil is 
one Sam Lowry (Jonathan Pryce), an unambi¬ 
tious clerk working in the Ministry of Infor¬ 
mation Records Department. Sam's troubles 
begin when he becomes involved with a beau¬ 
tiful woman (Kim Griest) who appears to be a 
terrorist but also bears a striking resemblance 
to the hero's dream lover. Risking the wrath of 
the dreaded security police, Sam investigates 
the woman's identity and discovers that she's 
been branded a subversive for daring to make 
enquiries into the death of Harry Buttle, an 
innocent family man who—due to an absurd 
administrative error—was killed instead of 
outlawed heating engineer Harry Tuttle 
(Robert De Niro). 

An imaginative and technically brilliant 
creation, Brazil contrives to be hilarious and 
terrifying at one and the same time. Gilliam's 
extraordinary visual flair and extravagant 
humour are combined here with an excellent 
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script that's filled with ideas about the powers 
of the human imagination versus those of the 
state. As one would expect of the director of 
Time Bandits, Gilliam also seizes on the idea of 
looking forward from the 40s (the time 
Orwell's book was written), and uses his enor¬ 
mous budget to combine artefacts and designs 
from different periods. This is no doubt the 
reason why Brazil has been claimed as an 
example of the French concept of 'retro- 
future', 'a way of looking at the future 
through the past to reveal the other side of 
now '.—Tony Cowdrill. 

Distant Voices, 

Still Lives (15) 

July 12 (6.30 & 830 p.m.) 

Director: Terence Davies. U.K.. 1988. 

Starring: Freda Dowie, Pete Postlethwaite, Angela Walsh. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 94 mins. 

One of the most disheartening trends in 
British cinema of the 80s was its constant 
emphasis on cosiness and nostalgia when 
dealing with the past. Too many films of the 
decade presented an advert-land picture of a 
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past that never really existed. One of the most 
successful challenges to this rose-tinted view 
of history was presented by Terence Davies's 
Distant Voices, Still Lives, an honest and unpa¬ 
tronising account of working-class family life 
in Liverpool of the 1940s and 50s. 

The comma in the title is a crucial piece of 
punctuation, since the film is divided into two 
distinct halves. Each half breaks down still fur¬ 
ther into flashbacks—and even flashbacks 
within flashbacks—as Davies builds up his 
family portrait with a series of stark vignettes 
focusing on ritualistic gatherings such as chris¬ 
tenings, weddings and funerals. The first half. 
Distant Voices, is filled with memories of the 
stern family patriarch, who lords it over wife, 
son and daughters. The second half, Still Lives , 
concentrates on the fortunes of the son and 
daughters as adults, with the girls married and 
their brother engaged. Yet the spectre of the 
patriarch still hovers in the background, and 
can also be seen in the eyes of most of the 
young women's husbands. 

Davies's film is based on the experiences of 
his own family, and his great achievement is 
to have transformed these memories into cin¬ 
ematic art of considerable power and reso¬ 
nance. Family life of the period is depicted as a 
continuous struggle, with cruelty and violence 
far more prevalent than tenderness and joy. 
It's an unsentimental view, but it certainly 
isn't devoid of sympathy and understanding. 
Interestingly, it is the female characters who 
are seen in the most positive light. They are 
associated with the music and songs of the 
period, which provide them with a form of 
escape from the repressive control of the men. 
As such. Distant Voices, Still Lives can be seen as 
a brave and very moving tribute to the capaci¬ 
ty of the downtrodden to survive life's injus¬ 
tices with dignity. The film is further distin¬ 


guished by fine performances from a relatively 
unknown cast, and a rigorous visual style that 
sets it apart as one of the outstanding achieve¬ 
ments in recent British cinema .—Tony Cow¬ 
drill. 

Gregory's Girl (PG) 

July 19 (3.00, 6.30 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Bill Forsyth. LI. K., 1980. 

Starring: John Gordon Sinclair, Dee Hepburn. 

Colour. 91 mins. 

The teenage Gregory (John Gordon Sinclair) 
lives in a Scottish new town barely older than 
himself. He hardly ever sees his parents, and 
he has organised his own personal school 
timetable so that he can oversleep and turn up 
at a time of his own choosing. He spends his 
evenings in the voyeuristic pursuit of nurses at 
a nearby hostel. Everything in his life is in 
order until fate strikes him a cruel blow. Gre¬ 
gory loses his position as inside-right forward 
on the school football team, and his replace¬ 
ment is a girl, Dorothy (Dee Hepburn), with 
whom he falls in love. 

Bill Forsyth's marvellous comedy revels in 
role reversal. The teachers are like a bunch of 
pre-pubescents, the boys discuss love in cook¬ 
ery classes, and the girls are all supremely 
confident. 'It's not right, it's unnatural, it 
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doesn't even look nice', says one of Gregory's 
friends when watching Dorothy play football. 
It's modern, replies Gregory, who is besotted 
with the girl. On discovering her interest in 
Italian, he yearns to learn the language but 
admits he knows just two words, both of 
which are 'bella'.. 

Gregory's pursuit of a romantic ideal is 
depicted with a great deal of good humour 
and accompanied by some fine observations 
on school life. At lunchtime, the boys' loos are 
turned into a makeshift tuck shop, with 
doughnuts laid out on the WC cistern. Grego¬ 
ry's friend Andy decides to hitchhike to Cara¬ 
cas when he learns that the place has eight 
women to each man. 

Gregory' Girl may seem a lightweight work 
when compared with the other titles in this 
series on the best of the 80s. But it is filled 
with subtle details and telling insights. As a 
teenager myself when it was first shown at the 
Triangle in 1981, I made repeated trips to see 
it. Together with Woody Allen' Manhattan and 
Francois Truffaut's Shoot the Pianist , it opened 
my eyes to the magical possibilities of cinema. 
Even today I still don't fully comprehend the 
hidden meaning of that penguin wandering 
the corridors of Forsyth's school!— Tony Cow- 
drill. 


On the whole, horror movies didn't have 
much to offer in the 80s. A seemingly endless 
catalogue of sequels, remakes and 'homages' 
came and went leaving little impression. It 
often seemed that the special effects and body 
counts came first, with a half-baked excuse for 
a plot cooked up (or re-heated) at the last 
minute in order to pad out the running time. 
Many of the top horror directors of the 70s 
(John Carpenter, Tobe Hooper, Brian De 
Palma, George Romero) were at best inconsis¬ 
tent, at worst totally lacking their former 
vigour and imagination. The exception to the 
trend was the work of David Cronenberg, who 
fulfilled his early promise with Scanners , 
exceeded expectations with Videodrome , and 
almost invented a new genre with Dead 
Ringers. 



The Fly 


For his best film of the decade, Cronenberg 
threw away the rule book. A 'remake' in 
name only. The Fly has an excellent script (by 
Charles Edward Pogue), convincing perfor¬ 
mances (by Jeff Goldblum and Geena Davis), 
special effects that are crucial to the story, and 
(technically) no hitman deaths! 

Dr. Seth Brundle (Goldblum), a shy and 
slightly obsessive bachelor-scientist (unlike the 
over-ambitious family man of the 1958 origi¬ 
nal), meets reporter Veronica Quaife (Davis) at 
a party and invites her back to his apartment 
to see his current 'project'—-a teleportation 
system consisting of two machines which she 
mockingly likens to 'designer phone booths'. 
Their subsequent relationship is liberating for 
Seth; indeed, sexual indulgence provides him 
with the missing factor in the teleportation of 
living matter. It is also ironic that sex again 
proves to be the catalyst when Seth—in a jeal¬ 
ous and drunken rage because he believes 
Veronica has returned to her former 
lover—uses his own body to test the teleporta¬ 
tion device. 

Soon after the experiment, Seth appears a 
semi-parodic reversal of his original persona, 
swaggering about with super-human energy 
and exaggerated male bluster. Veronica sees 
the change in him, but he dismisses it: para¬ 
phrasing Pope, he exclaims 'Drink deep, or 
taste not the plasma pool', forgetting the pre¬ 
vious line's warning that 'A little learning is a 
dangerous thing'. As time passes, Seth evolves 
into a sub-human monster as the result of his 
accidental molecular-genetic fusion with a fly 
during the teleportation process. 

The ludicrous central idea of The Fly held a 
special fascination for Cronenberg, whose 
films are obsessed with disease and its effects 
on the human brain and body. Such concerns 
make the horror film the director's natural 
genre, and in his recent work Cronenberg has 


The Fly (18) 

July 20, 21 (11.15 p.m.) 

Director: David Cronenberg. U.S.A., 1986. 
Starring: Jeff Goldblum , Geena Davis. 
Colour ; Dolby stereo. 96 mins. 
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tempered physical excess with psychological 
insights and even a measure of basic human 
emotion. The Fly can be viewed as a love story 
for the 80s, with Seth's 'disease' perhaps rep¬ 
resenting AIDS or some other modern scourge 
of the flesh. In a remarkable performance, Jeff 
Goldblum covers an impressive range of emo¬ 
tions, and as the film builds towards its Grand 
Guignol climax, one cares enough to hope that 
the inevitable doesn't happen.— Tony Cowdrill. 

Mephisto (15) 

August2 (5.15&8.00p.m.) 

Director: tstvdn Szabo. Hungary, 1981. 

Starring: Klaus Maria Brandauer, lldiko Bdnsdgi, 

Krystyna Janda. 

Colour. German dialogue. Subtitled. 144 mins. 

In the last Triangle programme, Neil Sinyard 
wrote enthusiastically about Hungarian cine¬ 
ma of the 80s and pointed out how a group of 
brave directors managed to probe and expose 
their country's post-war history. I would like 
to nominate another Hungarian film as one of 
the best of the decade. Although the story of 
Mephisto specifically concerns Germany in the 
1930s (a period which had become something 
of an art-house vogue since Cabaret began 
trading in 'divine decadence'), there is reason 
to believe that director Istvan Szabo was using 
the setting and conditions to comment on his 
own country. 

The central figure is Hendrik Hofgen 
(Klaus Maria Brandauer), a brilliant, charis¬ 
matic yet vain and ambitious actor who works 


Mephisto 



in a small Brechtian theatre co-operative in 
Hamburg. Hofgen sees the seeds of fascism 
being sown and believes himself clever 
enough to 'ride the tiger' and achieve the 
fame he craves. To him, a change in political 
allegiance is merely the adoption of another 
role, requiring another brilliant performance. 
He marries the daughter of a powerful pro- 
Nazi figure, and as the Nazis rise to power, so 
does Hofgen ascend the theatrical ladder, until 
he is performing at Berlin's State Theatre and 
subverting the classic roles (most notably 
Mephisto from Goethe's Faust) to fit the party 
outlook. 

Although the metaphors are obvious (sell¬ 
ing one's soul for success, or Hofgen as a 
microcosm of his homeland), they are by no 
means overemphasised. Szabo treats his 
source material (a 1936 novel by Klaus Mann, 
the eldest son of Thomas Mann) with respect, 
but he also manages to transform the piece 
into something far more engrossing and politi¬ 
cally relevant. Mann's original was a scream¬ 
ing vilification of Hofgen, and the hysterical 
nature of the attack was no doubt due to the 
fact that the character was based on a top Ger¬ 
man actor called Gustav Grundgens, with 
whom Mann had an ill fated affair. Szabo was 
astute enough to realise that, for the film to 
work dramatically, the obscene monster of the 
novel must become a more ambivalent char¬ 
acter. It is this humanity, with which the audi¬ 
ence can identify, that makes Hofgen's collab¬ 
oration and betrayals all the more believable 
and painful. 

Mephisto provides a vivid portrait of moral 
corruption in a malignant society and is one of 
the most successful films ever at capturing the 
seductive allure of the juggernaut of fascism. It 
is a spectacular production which makes 
excellent use of Budapest locations to re¬ 
create cities as diverse as Hamburg, Berlin and 
Paris. Klaus Maria Brandauer, in the first of 
three films for Szabo which examine what 
attracts men to their own dark side, performs 
magnificently, exuding the necessary mag¬ 
netism and ambivalence to make Hofgen a 
powerful creation. It was a tragedy that Mann 
committed suicide because he could not get 
his book published. It is a cause for celebration 
that Szabo's magnificent film was not only 
made but went on to receive wide 
acclaim.—Tcwy Cowdrill. 
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Mona Lisa 


Mona Lisa (18) 

August 12 (3.00 p.m.) 

Director: Neil Jordan. U.K., 1986. 

Starring: Bob Hoskins, Cathy Tyson, Michael Caine. 

Colour. 100 mins. 

George (Bob Hoskins) emerges from a long 
stretch inside and, having failed to gain entry 
to the family nest, calls on Mortwell (Michael 
Caine), a minor crime lord for whom he had 
taken the rap all those years ago. Though he 
feels no obligation, Mortwell gives him a job 
as chauffeur to Simone (Cathy Tyson), whom 
George initially describes as 'a thin black tart'. 
As he drives her from punter to punter, how¬ 
ever, the hostility and antagonism give way to 
a warmer relationship. George's feelings 
become avuncular, ever paternal, especially 
since Simone is barely older than his own 
schoolgirl daughter. When she shows him the 
sour underbelly of the London vice game—the 
girls, old beyond their years, patrolling along 
the Thames; teenagers working on 'the meat- 
rack'—he agrees to help her find and rescue 
her friend, who has vanished in the mire of 
big city vice. 

Unlike Neil Jordan's other films, Mona 
Lisa is fluid in both cinematic and narrative 
terms. It is also filled with many memorable 
scenes, be they funny, moving or violent: the 
conversations between George and his mate 
Thomas (Robbie Coltrane), an avid whodunnit 
fan; George pretending to be one of the 'nobs' 
in a plush hotel despite his wearing a floral 
shirt; Simone and George trapped in a caged 
elevator by her razor-wielding former pimp; a 
dirty old man in surgical gloves preparing to 
abuse Simone's young friend to the strains of 
Puccini; and the breathtaking climax set in an 
out-of-season Brighton. 

All the locations are exactly right in feel 
and mood, the score is edgy and striking, and 


the supporting performances have never been 
bettered by their players. But it is Hoskins's 
film. George is a man out of time, an insignifi¬ 
cant villain who cannot reconcile himself to 
how times have changed since his incarcera¬ 
tion. He proves to be a hopeless romantic, 
only truly at ease when listening to Nat 'King' 
Cole or driving his vintage white Jaguar. 
Hoskins never loses sight of this and manages 
to control his tendency to shout at every 
opportunity. Instead, he delivers one of the 
most well balanced performances of the 
decade.— Tony Cowdrill. 

Once Upon a Time in 
America (18) 

August 16 (2.30 €9 6.45 p.m.), 

19 (2.30 p.m.) 

Director: Sergio Leone. U.S.A.. 1983. 

Starring: Robert De Niro, James Woods, Elizabeth McGovern. 
Colour. 229 mins. 

Sergio Leone's last film was inspired by The 
Hoods , an autobiography written in Sing Sing 
under the pseudonym Harry Grey. Leone 
used the book as a springboard and worked 
with five other writers to flesh out his epic 
vision of more than thirty years of American 
gangsterism. It is at once a homage to the 
Hollywood gangster picture and an attempt to 
demythologise the genre by portraying the 
characters as brutal and sadistic. 

'Noodles' (De Niro) returns to New York 
thirty-five years after fleeing from the city and 
shutting himself away from the outside world. 
His departure was precipitated by his betrayal 
of his accomplices and police friends. Now he 
has been summoned back to visit their graves. 
This prompts him to look back on the rise of 
the gang, from the Jewish backstreets of their 
youth through their zenith during Prohibition 
to their inevitable Gotterdammerung. In partic¬ 
ular, he considers his relationship with Max 
(James Woods), his friend, partner, rival and 
usurper. 

In an early scene, the urchin gang deposit 
the keys to the left-luggage locker in which 
they store their loot inside a grandfather clock. 
This is a deliberate joke by Leone, since the 
key to understanding the film has to do with 
the theme of time. Using 1968 as a home 
base, the film shifts backwards and forwards 
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Once Upon a Time in America 


like the human memory, using the past to 
make sense of the present. 'Noodles' is a typi¬ 
cal Leone protagonist (like Harmonica in Once 
Upon a Time in the West, Sean in A Fistful of 
Dynamite, Jack Beauregard in My Name Is 
Nobody) for whom everything seems to be a 
replay of, or an atonement for, all that has 
gone before. 

The closing scenes of the film are deliber¬ 
ately ambiguous, as 'Noodles', now bent and 
broken by time, comes face to face with his 
past. The audience is allowed to decide for 
itself the reasons for his actions. Have thirty- 
five years of guilt worn him down, or is it a 
subtle act of revenge for a stolen life? — Tony 
Cowdrill. 

A Short Film About Killing 
(Krotki Film o Zabijaniu) 

(18) 

August 23 (5.30, 7.15 & 9.00 p.m.) 

Director: Krzysztof Kieslowski. Poland, 1988. 

Starring: Miroslaw Baka, Krzysztof Globisz, Jan Tesarz. 

Colour. Subtitled. 84 mins. 

One of the most unsavoury aspects of 80s cin¬ 
ema was the graphic and gratuitous violence 
of the Hollywood cop thriller, in which count¬ 
less 'baddies' were summarily executed by 
dubious 'heroes'. Personally, if given the 
chance, I would force the directors, writers 
and studio executives responsible for such 
rough justice to watch Krzysztof Kieslowski's 
A Short Film About Killing, in the hope that 
they might re-evaluate their scant regard for 
human life. 

Jacek is a callow youth who drifts aimless¬ 
ly around the streets of Warsaw. As the film 
begins, we are also introduced to an idealistic 
lawyer who has just passed his bar exams, and 


a decidedly unsympathetic taxi driver. These 
three characters arc linked by an appalling, 
seemingly senseless act of violence. Jacek 
catches a ride with the taxi driver, guides him 
out of the city into the middle of nowhere, 
and then proceeds to strangle and bludgeon 
the man to death. In the film's second act, the 
green young lawyer tries in vain to stave off 
the murderer's execution by arguing the case 
against capital punishment. 

Unlike most anti-capital punishment 
movies, A Short Film About Killing never resorts 
to sensationalism or an appeal to its audience's 
emotions. Both killings are shown in the same 
gruesome detail, and the effect is all the more 
disturbing because of the clinically detached 
presentation. The first murder is a painfully 
protracted affair, and one has barely recovered 
from its numbing impact before Kieslowski 
demonstrates that the execution by the state is 
merely a legalised form of murder. In between 
the acts themselves the moral and ethical 
issues raised by capital punishment are intelli¬ 
gently presented through the lawyer's discus¬ 
sions with his peers. But the effectiveness of 
the film has more to do with what it shows, 
and here Kieslowski surpasses all previous 
attempts to capture on film the horrors 
involved in the act of killing. The overall look 
of the film is quite extraordinary, with the use 
of filters providing sickly green and yellow 
images of a nightmarish urban landscape. 

Kieslowski's remarkable film was made 
both as a cinema feature and as part of a T.V. 
series on the Ten Commandments. We will be 
showing the full-length cinema 
version.— Tony Cowdrill. 


A Short Film About Killing 
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Stardust Memories (is) 

August 30 (3.00, 5.15, 7.00 & 9.00 
p.m.) 

Director: Woody Allen. V.S.A., 1980. 

Starring: Woody Allen, Charlotte Rampling, 

Marie-Christine Barrault. 

Black and white. 89 mins. 

I conclude my selection of the best films of the 
80s with a Woody Allen movie. Choosing just 
one of his titles was nigh on impossible, since 
all the films Allen made during the decade 
(September excepted) were of such a high stan¬ 
dard. Still the rules dictate that one must dis¬ 
criminate, and so I'll opt for Stardust Memories, 
principally because Allen put so much of him¬ 
self into this exceptional film. 

When, in 1978, Allen followed his Oscar- 
winning Annie Hall with Interiors —a much 
more sombre and less obvious film than its 
predecessors—many critics unjustly lambasted 
both the film and its director. Interiors wasn't 
exactly a load of laughs, and Allen the comic 
was slapped down for taking himself too seri¬ 
ously and for daring to tackle the kind of 
heavyweight themes he admired in the work 
of Ingmar Bergman. As he was already mak¬ 
ing the popular Manhattan at the time of the 
release of Interiors, Allen waited until 1980 
before exercising his right of reply in the form 
of Stardust Memories. 

Allen himself stars as Sandy Bates, an 
acclaimed writer and film-maker who arrives 
at the Stardust Hotel for a 'film culture week¬ 
end' devoted to his work. He is hounded by 
hundreds of fawning admirers and would-be 
actors and film-makers who attempt to find 
out what his films 'really mean'. It proves to 
be a futile exercise, with the besieged Sandy 
deflecting most of the questions ('What were 
you trying to say in this picture?' 'I was just 
trying to be funny'). Meanwhile, back in Hol¬ 
lywood the studio executives are horrified by 
Sandy's latest opus, which they consider an 
esoteric art movie in need of re-editing to 
make it suitable for the marketplace. 

Comparisons with Fellini's 8 l / 2 are 
inevitable, since Allen's portrait of the artist 
under pressure is similarly composed of flash¬ 
backs, fantasy sequences and stylised black 
and white photography. There are further 
echoes of Fellini's film in Sandy's relationships 
with three very different women: Isobel 


(Marie-Christine Barrault), who turns up out 
of the blue and announces that she has left 
her husband for him; Daisy (Jessica Harper), a 
concert violinist and fan who is a source of 
romantic intrigue; and the neurotic Dorrie 
(Charlotte Rampling), who had clearly meant 
more than anyone to the film-maker and may 
be responsible for his growing introversion 
and self-doubt. 

Dismissed by many as narcissistic and self- 
indulgent, Stardust Memories is in fact one of 
Allen's greatest achievements. It's an honest 
and complex reflection on art and life which 
finds Allen in an uncharacteristically angry 
mood as he exposes the worst aspects of the 
circus that is showbusiness. Very little is 
spared his venom, whether it be studio inter¬ 
ference, shallow worship or even pigeons 
('rats with wings'). How ironic, then, that 
the marvellous opening sequence should 
have been copied for a peanuts advertise¬ 
ment .—Tony Cowdrill. 


Stardust Memories 
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T his short season of films has 
been organised in collabora¬ 
tion with the Birmingham Jazz 
Festival. Jazz in the movies can 
take a number of different 
forms, from documentary 
records (Jazz on a Summer's Day, 
Let's Get Lost, Thelonious Monk) 
through fictionalised bio-pics 
('Round Midnight) to stories 
which use a jazz background to 
explore subjects such as drug 
addiction (The Man with the 
Golden Arm) or crime (Pete 
Kelly's Blues). 

All these films and many more 
can be seen at the Triangle dur¬ 
ing the Festival. See below for 
full details. 

Jazz on a Summer's Day (U) 

July 6 (6.30 p.m.), 7 (3.00 p.m.) 


'Round Midnight (15) 

July 6, 7(11.15 p.m.), 8 (5.45 p.m.) 

Director: Bertrand Tavernier. France/U.S.A., 1986. 

Starring: Dexter Gordon, Francois Cluzet, Gabrielle Haker, 
Lonette McKee, Herbie Hancock, Martin Scorsese. 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 133 mins. 

Featuring an 
Oscar-nominated 
performance by 
the late Dexter 
Gordon, 'Round 
Midnight follows 
the life in Paris of 
saxophonist 'Dale 
Turner', who seems to be an amalgam of 
Bud Powell and Lester Young and who's 
troubled by the jazzman's classic demons of 
drink and drugs. The film reeks of the 
authentic stuff of jazz, smoky with atmo¬ 
sphere and all as blue as a Gauloise packet. 

New York, New York ( 15 ) 

July 8 (2.30 p.m.), 9 (3.00 p.m.) 

Director: Martin Scorsese. U.S.A., 1977. 

Starring: Liza Minnelli, Robert De Niro, Lionel Stander. 
Technicolor. 163 mins. 

An elaborate musical 
drama in which De Niro's 
saxophonist and Minnel¬ 
li's vocalist love and fight 
with each other right 
through the Big Band era. 
Originally released here in 
a cut version, we will be 
showing the restored full 
length version. 


Hound Midnight 
(Dexter Gordon) 



New York 
New York 



Director: Bert Stern. U.S.A., 1959. 

Featuring: Louis Armstrong, Big Maybelle, Chuck Berry, Dinah 
Washington, Gerry Mulligan, Thelonious Monk, Anita O'Day, 
Mahalia Jackson, Sonny Stitt. 

Colour. 85 min. 

Classic documentary 
record of the 1958 
Newport Jazz Festi¬ 
val, including a 
stand-out perfor¬ 
mance from Mahalia 
Jackson. 


Jazz on a Summer's Day 
(Dinah Washington) 



Pete Kelly's Blues (PG) 

July 9 (6.30 p.m.) 

Pete Kelly's 


Director: Jack Webb. U.S.A., 1955. 
Starring: Jack Webb, Janet Leigh, Edmond 
O’Brien, Peggy Lee. 

Colour. 'Scope. Stereo sound. 95 mins. 


A little seen re-creation of 
Kansas City speakeasies dur¬ 
ing the Prohibition days and 
a forerunner to The Cotton 



























Club in its featuring of jazz and gangsters. 
The film has Peggy Lee in a rare dramatic 
performance as an alcoholic singer and 
gangster's girlfriend, for which she received 
an Academy Award nomination. The 
soundtrack's a treat, with Ella Fitzgerald a 
real knockout as she sings "Hard Hearted 
Hannah" and the title song. As an added 
bonus, we'll be showing a rare print with a 
magnetic stereo soundtrack. 

The Man with the Golden 

Arm (PG) 

July 9 (8.30 p.m.), 10 (3.00 p.m.) 

Director: Otto Preminger. U.S.A., 1955. 

Starring: Frank Sinatra, Kim Novak, Eleanor Parker. 

Black and white. 119 mins. 



The first major 
Hollywood film 
on heroin addic¬ 
tion, in which 
Frank Sinatra 
gives a memo¬ 
rable perfor¬ 
mance as the ex- 
con junkie trying 
to make it as a 
jazz drummer. 
The fine jazz 
score is by veteran film music composer 
Elmer Bernstein. 


The Man with 
the Golden Arm 


Tiny and Ruby: Hell Divin' 
Women (PG) 

July 10 (6.30 p.m.) 

Directors: Greta Schiller, Andrea 
Weiss. U.S.A., 1988. 

Featuring: Ernestine Davis, 

Ruby Lucas. 

Colour. 30 mins. 


Focusing on star 
trumpeter Tiny Davis 
(of 'International 
Sweethearts of 
Rhythm' fame) and 
her lover of 42 years, 
Ruby Lucas (pianist, 



Tiny and Ruby 
(Tiny Davis) 


bass player and drummer), the film uses 
home movies, animated sequences and 
interviews to create a colourful picture of 
another side of jazz. 

Plus: Wild Women Don't 
Have the Blues (PG) 

July 10 (6.30 p.m.) 

Director: Christine Dali. U.S.A., 1989. 

Featuring: Bessie Smith, Ma Rainey, Alberta Hunter, Ida Cox, 
Ethel Waters. 

Colour. 58 mins. 


In illustrating how the economic and social 
transformation of African-American life in 
the early part of this century gave birth to 
the blues, the lives and times of legendary 
women such as Bessie Smith, Ma Rainey 
and Alberta Hunter are covered and the 
impact that has made the blues part of 
American culture is assessed. 



mentary footage 
from 1967/68 
intercut with 
interviews and 
opinions of 
friends and col¬ 
leagues, the film 
includes new 
interpretations of 
Monk's music by 
the piano duo 
Barry Harris and 
Tommy Flanagan. 
But the centre¬ 


piece of the 

movie is the man himself, and this com¬ 
pelling and moving film is one of the very 
best jazz portraits of recent years. 


Thelonious Monk: Straight 
No Chaser (PG) 

July 10 (8.30 p.m.), 11 (6.30 p.m.) 

Director: Charlotte Zwerin. U.S.A., 1988. 

Featuring: Thelonious Monk, Charlie Rouse, Tommy Flanagan. 
Black and white & Colour. 89 mins. 


Comprising a 
wealth of docu- 


Straight No Chaser 
(Thelonious Monk) 
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Angel Heart (18) 

July 11-14 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Alan Parker. U.S.A., 1987. 

Starring: Mickey Rourke, Robert De Niro, Charlotte Rampling. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 113 mins. 


New York private detective Harry Angel 
(Rourke) is hired by a mysterious stranger 
(De Niro) to track down a missing singer. 
His search takes him from a wintery New 
York city to a sweltering New Orleans, 
where he finds himself up to his neck in 
voodoo and ritual murders. Whizz-kid sax¬ 
ophonist Courtney Pine improvises power¬ 
fully on the soundtrack. 

Sophisticated Lady (PG) 

July 11 (8.30 p.m.) 

Directors: David Mingay, David Robinson. U.K., 1989. 
Featuring: Adelaide Hall, Benny Waters. 

Colour. 78 mins. 



only American multi¬ 
racial, all-female jazz 
band of the 1940s. 
The Sweethearts 
toured the major 
US and European 
cities to wide 
acclaim—only to 
find, as did those 
An«el heart women who worked 

in what were consid¬ 
ered 'male' jobs up to the end of WWII, that 
once the peace was won they were forced 
out of the workplace and back into the 
home. 




An affectionate and 
highly enjoyable por¬ 
trait of the American 
jazz singer Adelaide 
Hall, Sophisticated 
Lady paints an irre¬ 
sistibly happy and 
joyful picture of one 
of showbiz's great 
survivors. The film 
features an interview 
with Adelaide Hall and coverage of a recent 
London concert in which she appears with 
Benny Waters. There is also fascinating 
footage from the Cotton Club era featuring 
such luminaries as Duke Ellington and Fats 
Waller. 


Sophisticated Lady 
(Adelaide Hall) 


Plus: International Sweet¬ 
hearts of Rhythm (PG) 

Directors: Greta Schiller, Andrea Weiss. U.S.A., 1986. 
Featuring: Ernestine Davis, Ruby Lucas. 

Colour. 30 mins. 


An exuberant 
documentary 
charting the for¬ 
mation of the 


International Sweethearts 
of Rhythm 



Let's Get Lost (l5) 

July 14 (11.15 p.m.), 15 (3.00 p.m.) 


Director: Bruce Webber. U.S.A., 1988. 

Featuring: Chet Baker, Dick Bock, William Claxton. 
Black and white. 120 mins. 


Plus: Chet's Romance (U) 

Director: Bertrand Fevre. France, 1988. 


Fashion photographer 
Bruce Webber's com¬ 
pulsively fascinating 
film about jazz trum¬ 
peter Chet Baker doc¬ 
uments his decline 
from original fine 
young cannibal to 
exhausted old junkie. 
Gorgeous black and 
white visuals and 
Baker's own sound¬ 
track make this both a 
stylish exercise in cool 
and a fitting tribute to 
a talented and unhap¬ 
py man who for many 
people was one of the 
true pioneers of the 
West Coast School of 
Jazz. 


Let's Get Lost 
(Chet Baker) 


A nine-minute short in which Chet Baker 
sits in a smoky studio and sings "I'm a Fool 
to Want You". 
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TRIANGLE SEASON 


Pedro Almodovar: Wonder Kid 

Often described as an enfant terrible and the master of the outrageous and transgressive, 
Pedro Almodovar is not only the most original talent to emerge from Spain in the last 
decade but has also become a worldwide success with Women on the Verge of a Nervous 

Breakdown. 

With two of his first features still unseen in this country, this retrospective comes at the time 
of the release of his latest, Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down!, adding up to an astonishing eight 
films (six of which are included in this programme) in ten years. But Almodovar did not 
come out of the blue. Although to survive he previously held a job at the Spanish Telephone 
Company, his ‘cultural’ activities range from writing articles for magazines, comic strips, 
independent theatre and rock performances to a great deal of film work in Super-8, 
which was the only cinema training he had before launching into features. 
Almodovar is a genre film-maker; he loves melodrama and comedy, writes most of his own 
scripts and is a great film buff who often mentions other films in his work. An individualist of 
great determination, he has the ability to draw characters that touch the heart of all of us, an 
intelligent and original approach to contemporary themes, and approaches dialogue with a 

refreshing freedom from constraints. 

Since The Law of Desire he has run his own production company with his brother Augustin 
Almodovar. He has been compared with Billy Wilder and Fassbinder, with whom he shares 
the candid ability to love and laugh at humanity. He is a Wonder Kid with the magic 

touch.— Rosa Bosh. 

The Triangle would like to thank Rosa Bosh of the National Film Theatre and Tony 
Kirkhope of Metro Pictures for their co-operation and assistance in mounting this season. 


Dark Habits 
(Entre tinieblas) (18) 

July 26 (6.30 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Pedro Almodovar. Spain, 1983. 

Starring: Carmen Maura, Juliet Serrano. 

Colour. Subtitled. 

In looking at life within enclosed walls, 
Almodovar chooses the very unorthodox 
order of the 'Humble Redeemers', in which 
sisters engage in practices such as cocaine 
and acid taking, lesbian relationships and 
fairly masochistic ways of praying, with 


Dark Habits 



names such as Sister Rat of the Sewer, Sis¬ 
ter Viper, Sister Manure or Sister Damned. 
But their main role in life is to help girls in 
trouble, so they give shelter to a young 
singer accused of murdering her lover. 
Highly entertaining, delirious and transgres¬ 
sive. 

What Have I Done to 
Deserve This? 

(cQue he hecho para 
merecer esto?) (18) 

August 6-8 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Pedro Almodovar. Spain, 1984. 

Starring: Carmen Maura, Luis Hostalot, Angel De Andres-Ldpez. 
Colour. Subtitled. 101 mins. 

This is undoubtedly Almodovar's master¬ 
piece and the best film to have come out of 
Spain in the last decade. Set in a suburban 
microcosm, the story centres on Gloria 


* 




What Have I Done to Deserve This? 

(Carmen Maura), an unhappy and over¬ 
worked housewife who has no communica¬ 
tion with her taxi-driver husband. They 
have a drug-dealer son, another who 
enjoys going to bed with his friends' 
fathers, and there's also an eccentric grand¬ 
mother. In an attack of jealousy, Gloria 
murders her husband, contemplates suicide 
and is later redeemed by one of the sons. 
'More like a neo-realist film than melodra¬ 
ma', said Almodovar. 

Matador (18) 

August 4, 5 (3.00 p.m & 7.00 p.m.) 

Director: Pedro Almodovar. Spain, 1986. 

Starring: Carmen Maura, Nacho Martinez. 

Colour. Subtitled. 

Sophisticated and elegantly shot. Matador is 
a film about passion taken to extremes. 
Diego Montes, a retired bullfighter, now 
runs a bullfighting school. Andres, one of 
his students, has fallen in love with and 
attempts to rape Eva, a beautiful model. 
Maria is appointed public defender of the 
case. An exquisite entanglement of desires 
develops, culminating in perhaps the most 
erotic scene in Almodovar's career in which 
Diego and Maria, with an eclipse as a back¬ 
ground, 'execute' their final pleasure. 'My 


films are about pleasure, sensuality and liv¬ 
ing—about the celebration of living', said 
Almodovar. 'Don't forget that for this abso¬ 
lute pleasure, often you have to pay a very 
high price'. 

The Law of Desire (La ley 
del deseo) (18) 

August 6-8 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Pedro Almodovar. Spain, 1987. 

Starring: Eusebio Poncela, Carmen Maura. 

Colour. Subtitled. 100 mins. 

The story of two brothers, Tino and Pablo, 
separated as children by their parents. Tino, 
now Tina (she had a sex change) despises 
men while Pablo worships them. Their rela¬ 
tionship is changed by a young man, Juan 
. . . Almodovar's treatment of homosexual 
passion and love is intense and exciting, 
and the relationship he presents could be a 
model for heterosexual love as well, which 
is perhaps the greatest achievement of the 
film. Carmen Maura delivers a magnetic 
performance as the transsexual. 

The Law of Desire 
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Women on the Verge of a Nervous Breakdown 


Pepa, a dubbing actress who has everything 
including a posh flat with a breathtaking 
view of Madrid and the latest stereo and 
answerphone. Her world is complete except 
that in this world, men leave women. 
Almodovar has delivered an ensemble piece 
of high sophistication and entertainment. 
Unmissable. 

Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down! 
(iAtame!) (18) 

July 20-25; July 27-August 5 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Pedro Almodovar. Spain, 1990. 

Starring: Victoria Abril, Antonio Banderas, holes Leon. 

Colour. 'Scope. Dolby stereo. Subtitled. 101 mins. 



Almodovar's latest creation is already caus¬ 
ing a stir (with an X-rating in the U.S.A.). 
Ricki (Antonio Banderas), just released 
from a psychiatric ward, has a goal: to find 
a job, a wife and form a family. He goes in 
search of Marina (Victoria Abril), now an 
actress in a porno/horror film, whom he 
once hired as a prostitute. She has no time 
for him, so he kidnaps her in her own 
home and a strange and forced courtship 
develops. With a witty script and great 
directorial assertiveness, Almodovar deliv¬ 
ers a story even more disturbing than he 
intended. 


Women on the Verge of a 
Nervous Breakdown 
(Mujeres at borde de un 
ataque de nervios) (15) 

August 9 (7.00 & 9.00 p.m.) 


Director: Pedro Almodovar. Spain, 1988. 

Starring: Carmen Maura, Antonio Banderas, Julieta Serrano. 
Colour. Subtitled. 89 mins. 


Fast-paced, 
perfect 
Almodovar's 
the 'magic' 


funny and the most 
have seen in years, 
superb, especially 
in this tale of 


MLsrftfiim©© S 

Ute nights 


Please see the calendar on the back cover for performance times. 

When Harry Met 
Sally ... (15) 

July 1 

Director: Rob Reiner. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Billy Crystal, Meg Ryan, Carrie Fisher. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 95 mins. 

Can a man and woman sustain a friendship 
without sex getting in the way? Harry doesn’t 
think so, but Sally does. But even after 
twelve years of being ‘just good 
friends’—and sometimes not even that—they 
can’t be sure. Rob Reiner’s witty and engag¬ 
ing romantic comedy has an excellent script 
(based, it seems, on the director’s own expe¬ 
riences) by Nora Ephron and winning perfor¬ 
mances by Billy Crystal and Meg Ryan. It’s 
the kind of comedy Woody Allen used to 
make (the similarities to Annie Hail are quite 
striking) and confirms Reiner’s talent as one 
of America’s leading comedy directors. 

*Round Midnight (15) 

July 6-8 

See under Jazz Festival Films for notes. 

Angel Heart (18) 

July 11-14 

See under Jazz Festival Films for notes. 

Let’s Get Lost (15) 

July 14,15 

See under Jazz Festival Films for notes. 

The Fly (18) 

July 20, 21 

See under ‘Best of the 80s’ season for notes. 


Scenes from the Class 
Struggle in Beverly 
Hills (18) 

July 25-29 

Director: Paul Bartel. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Jacqueline Bisset, Ray Sharkey, Mary Woronov. 
Colour. Ultra stereo. 103 mins. 

Dallas was never like this. Jacqueline Bisset, 
as a washed-up soap queen, presides over 
the ultimate dirty weekend in her gigantic 
Beverly Hills mansion. Libidos boil, hearts 
break and love blooms amongst the Holly¬ 
wood elite as two households come together 
to indulge in some serious partner swapping. 
Scenes from the Class Struggle sees Paul 
Bartel back on form with the kind of camp 
black comedy that established his reputation. 
The spirit of the director’s wonderfully per¬ 
verse Eating Raoul is conjured up here in the 
presence of four stars from the earlier film, 
including Bartel himself playing a ‘thinolo- 
gist’. ‘I don’t care who you talk to’, he says, 
‘when you get a bunch of rich fat people who 
are determined to get thin at any cost, some 
of them are going to die. It’s a rule of thumb’. 


Scenes from the Class Struggle 
in Beverly Hills 























Earth Girls 
are Easy (pg) 

August 3, 4 


Director: Julian Temple. U.S.A., 1988. 
Starring: Geena Davis, 

Jeff Goldblum, Jim Carrey. 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 

100 mins. 

Three hairy aliens, led by 
Jeff Goldblum, crash-land 
Davis’s Los 
3ies Valley swimming 
. After a quick wash- 
a-orusn-up transforms the trio into gor¬ 
geous hunks, she and her friends take them 


on a wild weekend tour of Tinseltown. 


Flashy, frivolous and great fun, this musical 
comedy is the stuff cult movies are made of. 


Born on the Fourth of 
July (18) 

August 8-11 

Director: Oliver Stone. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Tom Cruise, Willem Dafoe. 

Colour. Pana vision. Dolby stereo. 143 mins. 


The second instalment (after Platoon) of 
Oliver Stone’s planned trilogy of films about 
the effects of the Vietnam experience as 
seen from the American perspective. Tom 
Cruise is a revelation as Ron Kovic, who 
was injured in Vietnam and has spent the 
rest of his life in a wheelchair. His disillusion¬ 
ment with American ideology grew until he 


Born on the Fourth of July 



joined Vietnam Veterans Against the War. 
Stone directs with his usual fluid camera¬ 
work and high-pitched dramatic intensity. 



The War of 
the Roses 

(15) 

August 17-18 

Director: Danny De Vito. 
U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Michael Douglas, 
Kathleen Turner, 

Danny De Vito. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 

116 mins. 


The War of the Roses 


Barbara Rose (Turner) wants husband Oliv¬ 
er (Douglas) divorced and out of the house, 
but he discovers a legal technicality which 
allows him to stay put and wear down her 
resistance. The resulting war of attrition has 
the hard-edged confidence and unnerving 
plausibility of black comedy at its finest. 


The Fabulous 
Baker Boys (15) 

August 22-26 

Director: Steve Kloves. U.S.A., 1989. 
Starring: Jeff Bridges, Michelle Pfeiffer, 
Beau Bridges. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 113 mins. 



The Fabulous 

Two piano-playing brothers 
(Jeff and Beau Bridges in their first film 
together) decide to spice up their cabaret act 
with the addition of a female singer (the 
wonderful Michelle Pfeiffer, who proves 
that’s she’s no mean singer). The idea 
works, but also changes their lives and their 
relationships. Excellent acting, stylishly 
atmospheric direction and some great musi¬ 
cal sequences make this wry, subtle movie 
one of the year’s most delightful discoveries. 


Wild at Heart (18) 

August 31 

See under Main Films for notes. 
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CALENDAR 


JULY-AUGUST 1990 


j m_i 

1 Sunday 

WHEN HARRY MET SALLY... (15) 3.00pm 
VINCENT AND THEO (15) 5.45 fr 8.30pm 

2 Monday 

VINCENT AND THEO (15) 3.00. 5.45 fr 
8.30pm 

3 Tuesday 

VINCENT AND THEO (15) 3.00, 5.45 & 
8.30pm 

4 Wednesday 

VINCENT AND THEO (15) 3.00, 5.45 Fr 
8.30pm 

5 Thursday 

Besi Of the 80s: BRAZIL (15) 2.30, 5.15 & 
8.00pm 

6 Friday 

VINCENT AND THEO (15) 3.00 & 8.30pm 
Jazz Festival: }AZZ ON A SUMMERS DAY (U) 
6.30pm 

Jazz Festival: ‘ROUND MIDNIGHT(15) 
11.15pm 

7 Saturday 

Jazz Festival: JAZZ ON A SUMMERS DAY (U) 
3.00pm 

VINCENT AND THEO (15) 5.45 & 8.30pm 
Jazz Festival: 'ROUND MIDNIGHT(15) 

11.15pm 

8 Sunday 

Jazz Festival: NEW YORK, NEW YORK (15) 
2.30pm 

Jazz Festival: ‘ROUND MIDNIGHT(15) 
5.45pm 

VINCENT AND THEO (15) 8.30pm 

9 Monday 

Jazz Festival: NEW YORK. NEW YORK (15) 
3.00pm 

Jazz. Festival: PETE KELLYS BLUES (PG) 
6.30pm 

Jazz Festival: THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN 
ARM (18) 8.30pm 

10 Tuesday 

Jazz Festival: THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN 
ARM (18) 3.00pm 

Jazz Festival: TINY AND Rl'BY(PG) & WILD 
WOMEN DON'T HAVE THE BLUES (PG) 
6.30pm 


Jazz Festival: THF.LONIOUS MONK: 
STRAIGHT NO CHASER (PG) 8.30pm 

11 Wednesday 

Jazz Festival: ANGEL HEART (18) 3.00pm 
Jazz Festival: THELONIOUS MONK: 
STRAIGHT NO CHASER (PG) 6.30pm 
Jazz Festival: SOPHISTICATED LADY (PG) & 
INTERNATIONAL SWEETHEARTS OF 
RHYTHM (PG) 8.30pm 

12 Thursday 

Jazz Festival: ANGEL HEART(18) 3.00pm 
Best of the 80s: DISTANT VOICES. STILL 
LIVES (15) 6.30 & 8.30pm 

13 Friday 

Jazz Festival: ANGEL HEART(18) 3.00 & 
11.15pm 

MAX MON AMOUR (18) 6.30pm 
4 TALE OF SPRINGTIME (U) 8.30pm 

14 Saturday 

Jazz Festival: ANGEL HEART(18) 3.00pm 
MAX MON AMOUR (18) 6.30pm 
A TALE OF SPRINGTIME (U) 8.30pm 
Jazz Festival: LETS GET LOST (15) 11.15pm 

15 Sunday 

Jazz Festival: LETS GET LOST (15) 3.00 p m . 
MAX MON AMOUR (18) 6.30 p. m . 

A TALE OF SPRINGTIME (U) 8.30pm 

16 Monday 

A TALE OF SPRINGTIME (U) 3.00 & 8.30pni 
MAX MON AMOUR (18) 6.30 p.m . 

17 Tuesday 

A TALE OF SPRINGTIME (U) 3.00 & 8.30pm 
MAX MON AMOUR (18) 6.30pm 

18 Wednesday 

4 TALE OF SPRINGTIME (U) 3.00 & 8.30pm 
MAX MON AMOUR (18) 6.30pm 

19 Thursday 

Best of the 80s: GREGORYS GIRL (PG) 3.00, 
6.30 & 8.30pm 

20 Friday 

Almodovar: TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (18) 

3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 9.00pm 

Best of the 80s: THE FLY (18) 11.15pm 

21 Saturday 

Almodovar TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (18) 

3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 9.00pm 

Best of the 80s: THE FLY (18) 11.15pm 


22 Sunday 

Almodovar: TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (18) 
3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 9.00pm 

23 Monday 

Almodovar: TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (18) 
3.00, 5.00, 7.00 fr 9.00pm 

24 Tuesday 

Almodovar: TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (18) 
3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 9.00pm 

25 Wednesday 

SCENES FROM THE CLASS STRUGGLE IN 
BEVERLY HILLS (18) 3.00pm 
Almodovar: TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (18) 
5.00, 7.00 fr 9.00pm 

26 Thursday 

SCENES FROM THE CLASS STRUGGLE IN 
BEVERLY HILLS (18) 3.00pm 
Almodovar: DARK HABITS (18) 6.30 & 
8.30pm 

27 Friday 

SCENES FROM THE CLASS STRUGGLE IN 
BEVERLY HILLS (18) 3.00 & 1 1.15pm 
Almodovar: TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (18) 
5.00, 7.00 H 9.00pm 

28 Saturday 

SCENES FROM THE CLASS STRUGGLE IN 
BEVERLY HILLS (18) 3.00 & 11.15pm 
Almodovar: TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (18) 
5.00, 7.00 & 9.00pm 

29 Sunday 

SCENES FROM THE CLASS STRUGGLE IN 
BEVERLY HILLS (18) 3.00pm 
Almodovar: TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (18) 
5.00, 7.00 & 9.00 pm 

30 Monday 

Almodovar: TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (18) 
3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 9.00pm 

31 Tuesday 

Almodovar: TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (18) 
3.00, 5.00, 7.00 fr 9.00pm 

a « i g s t 

1 Wednesday 

Almodovar: TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (18) 
3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 9.00pm 

2 Thursday 

Almodovar: TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (18) 
3.00pm 

Best of the 80s: MEPHISTO (15) 5.15 & 
8.00pm 

3 Friday 

Almodovar: TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (18) 

3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 9.00pm 

EARTH GIRLS ARE EASY (PG) 11.15pm 

4 Saturday 

Almodovar: MATADOR (18) 3.00 & 7.00pm 
EARTH GIRLS ARE EASY (PG) 11 . 1 5pm 


Almodovar: TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (18) 
5.00 & 9.00pm 

5 Sunday 

Almodovar: MATADOR (18) 3.00 & 7.00pm 
Almodovar: TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (18) 
5.00 &- 9.00pm 

6 Monday 

Almodovar: THE LAW OF DESIRE (18) 3.00 & 
7.00pm 

Almodovar: WHAT HAVE I DONE TO 
DESERVE THIS? (18) 5.00 fr 9.00pm 

7 Tuesday 

Almodovar: THE LAW OF DESIRE (18) 3.00 fr 
7.00pm 

Almodovar: WHAT HAVE I DONE TO 
DESERVE THIS? (18) 5.00 & 9.00pm 

8 Wednesday 

BORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY (18) 3.00pm 
Almodovar: THE LAW OF DESIRE (18) 7.00pm 
Almodovar: WHAT HAVE I DONE TO 
DESERVE THIS? (18) 9.00pm 

9 Thursday 

BORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY (18) 3.00pm 
Almodovar: WOMEN ON THE VERGE OF A 
NERVOUS BREAKDOWN (15) 7.00 fr 9.00pm 

10 Friday 

BORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY (18) 3.00 & 

11.15pm 

ROMUALD AND JULIETTE (15) 6.15 Fr 
8.30pm 

11 Saturday 

BORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY (18) 3.00 & 
11.15pm 

ROMUALD AND JULIETTE (15) 6. \ 5 Fr 
8.30pm 

12 Sunday 

Best of the 80s: MONA LISA (18) 3.00pm 
ROMUALD AND JULIETTE (15) 6.15 & 

8.30pm 

13 Monday 

ROMUALD AND JULIETTE (15) 3.00, 6.15 fr 
8.30pm 

14 Tuesday 

ROMUALD AND JULIETTE (15) 3.00, 6.15 fr 
8.30pm 

15 Wednesday 

ROMUALD AND JULIETTE (15) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30pm 

16 Thursday 

Best of the 80s: ONCE UPON A TIME IN 
AMERICA (18) 2.30 & 6.45pm 

17 Friday 

THREE WOMEN IN LOVE (18) 3.00 & 9.00pm 
ROMUALD AND JULIETTE (15) 6.45pm 
THE WAR OF THE ROSES (15) 11.15pm 

18 Saturday 

THREE WOMEN IN LOVE (18) 3.00 & 9.00pm 


ROMUALD AND JULIETTE (15) 6.45pm 
THE WAR OF THE ROSES (15) 11.15pm 

19 Sunday 

Best of the 80s: ONCE UPON A TIME IN 
AMERICA (18) 2.30pm 
ROMUALD AND JULIETTE (15) 6.45pm 
THREE WOMEN IN LOVE (18) 9.00pm 

20 Monday 

THREE WOMEN IN LOVE (18) 3.00, 5.30, 7.15 
& 9.00pm 

21 Tuesday 

THREE WOMEN IN LOVE (18) 3.00, 5.30, 7.15 
& 9.00pm 

22 Wednesday 

THE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS (15) 3.00pm 
THREE WOMEN IN LOVE (18) 5.30. 7.15 & 
9.00pm 

23 Thursday 

THE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS (15) 3.00pm 
Best of the 80s: 4 SHORT FILM ABOUT 
KILLING (18) 5.30, 7.15 & 9.00pm 

24 Friday 

THE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS (15) 3.00 & 
11.15pm 

BLACK RAINBOW (15) 6.30pm 
THE VANISHING (12) 8.45pm 

25 Saturday 

THE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS (15) 3.00 & 
11.15pm 

BLACK RAINBOW (15) 6.30pm 
THE VANISHING (12) 8.45pm 

26 Sunday 

THE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS (15) 3.00pm 
BLACK RAINBOW (15) 6.30pm 
THE VANISHING (12) 8.45pm 

27 Monday 

BLACK RAINBOW (l5)2.\5Fr 6.30pm 
THE VANISHING (12) 4.30 & 8.45pm 

28 Tuesday 

BLACK RAINBOW (15) 2.15 fr 6.30pm 
THE VANISHING (12) 4.30 & 8.45pm 

29 Wednesday 

BLACK RAINBOW (l5)2.\5Fr 6.30pm 
THE VANISHING (12) 4.30 & 8.45pm 

30 Thursday 

Best of the 80s: STARDUST MEMORIES (15) 
3.00, 5.15, 7.00 fr 9.00pm 

31 Friday 

WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00, 6.15, 8.30 & 

II.15pm 

ADVANCE BOOKING: 
BOX OFFICE 
021-359 3979 
ACCESS/VISA S| 
WELCOME IN ADVANCE 













